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AFTER  being  the  most  publicized  nation  of 
Southeast  Asia  during  World  War  II,  Burma  has 
dropped  into  the  background  as  its  neighbors, 
Indonesia  and  Indo-China,  struggle  to  assert  their 
independence  from  colonial  rule.  Burma  is  no  less 
determined  to  achieve  self-government  than  other 
dependent  areas.  In  fact  its  people  are  intensively 
nationalistic,  have  the  highest  literacy  rate  of  any 
colony,  and  are  more  eager  than  ever  to  achieve 
independence  or  a  near  equivalent.  However, 
Britain’s  promises  of  gradual  progress  toward  self- 
government  have  apparently  persuaded  Burmese 
nationalists  to  try  the  way  suggested  by  the  British 
before  resorting  to  more  drastic  measures.  Hope 
of  a  peaceful  and  generally  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  colonial  issue  exists  in  Burma.  Fulfillment  of 
this  hope  depends  chiefly  on  the  speed  with  which 
the  British  implement  their  program  of  reforms, 
and  the  patience  the  Burmans  can  display  in  await¬ 
ing  the  achievement  of  their  goals. 

After  centuries  of  rather  despotic  rule  by  their 
own  kings,  the  Burmans  came  under  British  con¬ 
trol  as  a  result  of  the  three  Anglo-Burmese  wars 
of  the  last  century.  These  wars  were  won,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Indian  troops,  led  by  British  officers. 
Burma’s  trade  was  greatly  stimulated  by  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Britain,  and  most  of  the  country’s 
foreign  trade  was  with  India,  while  Indian  mer¬ 
chants,  moneylenders,  professional  men  and  labor¬ 
ers  came  to  occupy  a  leading,  if  not  dominating, 
position  in  Burmese  economy. 

Before  World  War  II  Burma  was  an  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  agricultural  country,  1931  census  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  following  breakdown  of  occupations: 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  BURMA 


Occupations 

Workers 
{per  cent) 

Agriculture 

66.5 

Industry 

10.7 

Trade 

9.0 

Transport 

3.6 

Professional  and  liberal  arts 

3-2 

Animal  husbandry  2.3 

Forestry  0.8 

Public  administration  0.7 

Domestic  services  0.7 

Exploitation  of  minerals  0.6 

Police,  etc.  0.5 

Rentiers  o.i 

Others  ,  1.3 


The  figure  for  “industry”  in  the  foregoing  tabic 
represents  most  rural  families,  employed  partially 
in  agriculture  and  partially  in  handicrafts. 

The  drift  of  land  into  the  hands  of  Indian  mon¬ 
eylenders,  or  Chettyars,  and  also  into  the  hands 
of  Burmese  moneylenders,  has  all  but  wiped  out 
the  sturdy  class  of  peasant  owners.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  decrease  in  peasant-owned  land  took  place 
in  the  depression  of  1931-36.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Pacific  war  the  typical  rural  Burman  was  a 
landless  laborer,  often  drifting  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage,  and  contributing  to  a  crime  record  that  gave 
Burma  the  highest  rate  for  murders  of  any  country 
for  which  accurate  statistics  arc  available. 

Industrial  labor  was  mostly  Indian,  but  since  the 
world  depression  of  1931  Burmans  have  turned 
more  and  more  to  industrial  labor.  Chinese  labor 
was  very  scarce,  except  in  mining.  The  professional 
life  of  Burma  was  carried  on  by  Indians,  Burmans 
and  British.  Graduates  of  Indian  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties  and  medical  schools  found  less  intense  com¬ 
petition  in  Burma  than  in  India.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  competition  with  politically  conscious 
young  Burmans  from  Rangoon  University  was 
one  of  the  several  causes  exacerbating  Indo-Bur- 
mese  relations. 

The  government  service  was  largely  an  Indian 
preserve  in  the  early  days,  since  Burma  was  part 
of  India,  the  first  British  rulers  knew  Hindustani 
and  not  Burmese,  and  Indians  had  learned  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  British  pattern  of  government 
Burmese  nationalism  long  ago  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  rules,  with  increasing  emphasis  on 
Burmanization  of  the  services.  By  1937  it  was  very 
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diHicult  for  an  Indian  to  secure  permission  to  sit 
for  the  higher  service  examinations,  and  when 
he  did  secure  such  permission  he  was  often 
disqualified  by  a  viva  or  oral  examination,  even 
though  his  written  papers  may  have  excelled  those 
of  any  Burmese  candidate. 

pre-war  political  EvourrioN 

Authentic  Burmese  history  begins  with  King 
Anawrahta,  who  ruled  1044-77  A.D.,  but  legendary 
Burmese  history  goes  back  to  about  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  Burma  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  dynas¬ 
ties  which  were  ordinarily  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  Shans,  Tartars,  Siamese,  Manipuris,  or  one  an¬ 
other.  The  last  dynasty,  that  of  Alaungpaya,  ruled 
from  1752  to  the  completion  of  the  British  conquest 
in  1885.* 

From  the  British  conquest,  starting  in  1826,  to 
1937,  Burma  was  part  of  India,  politics  and  ge¬ 
ography  combining  to  give  the  former  a  govern¬ 
ment,  school  system,  fiscal  system,  currency  and 
legal  system  very  similar  to  those  of  India.  Basic 
law  was  framed  at  Delhi,  but  prior  to  1922  a  local 
legislative  council  with  strongly  conservative  back¬ 
ground  exercised  certain  advisory  powers.  From 
1922  to  1937  the  administrative  system  was  a 
“dyarchy,”  established  as  a  result  of  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  reforms.^  The  Governor,  representing 
the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
regained  the  veto  power  and  could  “certify”  laws 
which  the  legislature  would  not  pass.  Three  min¬ 
istries  were  occupied  by  Burmans  not  genuinely 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature, 
in  turn,  was  largely  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Indian  tariff  schedule,  designed  to  protect 
such  industries  as  textiles  and  iron  and  steel,  bene¬ 
fited  Indian  industrialists  at  the  expense  of  Bur¬ 
mese  consumers,  but  seldom  protected  Burmese 
industrialists,  for  there  were  practically  none  to 
protect,  Burmans  thus  paid  20  to  35  per  cent  more 
than  the  world  price  for  textiles  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  and  Burma  received  but  little  of  the 
tariff  revenues.  Burma’s  standard  of  living  and 
taxable  income  were  higher  than  those  of  India, 
and  Burmese  political  pressure  was  less  effective 
in  securing  assistance  from  Delhi.  From  every 
point  of  view,  Burma  felt  itself  the  loser  by  its 
fiscal  tic  with  India.  The  political  link  also  gave 
Indians  the  right  to  unlimited  immigration  into 
relatively  underpopulated  Burma. 

I.  For  a  description  of  the  pre-British  autocracy,  see  Daw  Mya 
Sein,  Burma  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1944). 

J.  These  reforms  were  launched  in  India  in  1919,  while 
Burma  was  part  of  that  country.  Under  the  system  of  “dyarchy,” 
governmental  functions  in  Burma  were  divided  into  matters 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  India  and  those  controlled  by 
the  Burma  Government.  Burma  Handbook.  (Simla,  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Burma),  p.  loa. 
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On  April  i,  1937  Burma  ceased  to  be  part  of 
India,  although  the  two  countries  were  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  Burma.  Practically  all  Burm^s  desired  the 
change,  although  some  wished  to  postpone  separa¬ 
tion  until  they  were  sure  it  would  not  entail  a 
slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  progress  toward  self- 
government.  The  separation  was  not  complete,  for 
the  same  central  bank  served  both  up  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  occupation,  the  currencies  were  essentially 
the  same,  immigration  was  unrestricted,  and  free 
trade  between  the  two  existed  until  1941. 

Under  the  1937  constitution  the  Governor  exer¬ 
cised  direct  rule  over  the  more  mountainous  43  per 
cent  of  the  country,  inhabited  by  about  one-seventh 
of  the  total  population — the  distinctly  non-Burman 
portion.  The  Burmans  made  distinct  strides  to¬ 
ward  self-government,  however,  for  all  ministries 
were  in  the  hands  of  Burmans  and  Karens,  and 
the  ministers  were  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
Such  matters  as  defense  and  foreign  relations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  reserved  for  the  Governor’s  discretion, 
and  could  not  be  decided  by  the  legislature.  Of  the 
132  seats  in  the  lower  house  12  were  reserved  for 
Karens,  13  for  Indians,  and  9  for  Europeans.* 

Dr.  Ba  Maw,  eloquent  and  personable  leader 
of  the  Sinyetha  (proletarian)  party  was  the  first 
Prime  Minister  under  the  1937  constitution,  but 
early  in  1939  he  was  forced  out  of  office  by  stu¬ 
dent  strikes  which  accompanied  and  followed  a 
series  of  bloody  race  riots.  The  European  group 
in  the  legislature,  pledged  to  support  any  govern¬ 
ment  which  seemed  to  be  stable,  voted  with  Ba 
Maw  until  the  ministry  showed  signs  of  breaking 
up.  The  ministries  that  followed  were  not  formed 
by  parties  with  as  great  a  degree  of  ideological 
differentiation  as  those  of  Europe,  and  were 
founded  on  temporary  alliances  between  various 
fKDpular  leaders.  This  situation  created  a  degree 
of  instability  which  disappointed  serious  students 
of  the  country’s  political  life. 

The  one  consistent  feature  of  Burmese  politics 
for  at  least  two  decades  has  been  its  growing  na¬ 
tionalism.  The  Tharrawaddy  Rebellion  of  1931 
was  apparently  due  to  rural  distress  and  anti- 
foreign  feeling,  but  the  desire  of  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  outstanding  leaders  for  self-government  seems 
due  in  very  large  measure  to  the  teachings  and 
example  of  the  British  themselves.  Most  of  today’s 
leaders  are  former  Rangoon  University  students, 
and  the  English  language  was  taught  in  the  lower 
grades  of  nearly  a  hundred  high  schools  and  sev- 

3.  Ostensibly  only  8  scats  were  reserved  for  Indians  and  3  for 
Europeans,  but  special  scats  for  labor,  commerce  and  industry 
were  always,  in  practice,  filled  by  enough  Indians  and  Euro¬ 
peans  to  give  the  above  totals. 
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eral  middle  schools.  British  history  was  a  required 
subject  in  the  schools,  and  a  popular  optional  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  University.  The  study  of  Magna  Carta, 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  growth  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalism  can  easily  inspire  an  Oriental 
student  to  struggle  for  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  to  his  own  country;  and  Burmese  stu¬ 
dents  have  in  recent  years  played  a  surprisingly 
important  role  in  their  country’s  political  life. 

Burmese  political  activities  have  also  been  linked 
to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  Buddhist  re¬ 
ligion.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  both  Dr. 
Ba  Maw  and  U  Ba  Pe,  two  of  the  outstanding 
pre-war  politicians,  were  “converted”  Buddhists, 
having  been  born  into  Christian  and  Moslem 
homes,  respectively.  Neither,  however,  would  ad¬ 
mit  having  ever  been  anything  but  a  Buddhist. 
Such  an  admission  would  have  meant  political 
suicide. 

The  Thakin  movement,  started  in  1930  and  more 
recently  led  by  a  group  of  Rangoon  University 
graduates,  class  of  1937,  was  still  in  its  infancy  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  war.  The  young  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  radicals  did  not  ordinarily  seek  the 
aid  of  the  priesthood,  and  some  of  them,  notably 
Thakin  Thein  Pe,  took  a  distinctly  anti-clerical 
stand.  They  were  active  in  journalism,  however, 
and  built  up  small  groups,  under  various  names, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  They  worked  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  in  rural  areas  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  older  political  parties.  Although 
the  Thakins  have  shown  leanings  toward  com¬ 
munism  during  and  since  the  war,  pre-war  Bur¬ 
mese  nationalism  was  definitely  indigenous,  and 
had  few  or  no  connections  with  political  move¬ 
ments  in  India  or  elsewhere. 

Burmese  nationalism  has  always  had  economic 
roots,  as  demonstrated  most  amply  in  the  Indo- 
Burmese  race  riots  of  Rangoon  in  May  and  June 
of  1930.  These  riots  were  occasioned  by  Indian 
objections  to  the  introduction  of  Burmans  among 
Rangoon  stevedores,  and  Burmese  resentment  at 
Indian  monopolization  of  this  and  other  aspects 
of  their  country’s  economy.  Considerable  loss 
of  life  occurred,  the  less  well-armed  Indians  being 
the  chief  sufferers.  In  1932  there  were  brief  Sino- 
Burmese  riots  in  Rangoon.  These  riots  were  sur¬ 
prising  because  the  Burmans  usually  accepted  the 
Chinese  as  paul{^  paw  or  “next  of  kin,”^  and  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  peoples  have  generally  been 
friendly. 

These  and  subsequent  riots  and  strikes  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  due  mostly  to  a  growing  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  and  to  resentment  against  foreign 

4.  J.  L.  Christian,  Modem  Burma  (Berkeley,  1942). 


economic  as  well  as  political  control.  They  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  at  all  effective 
in  securing  greater  autonomy  or  greater  economic 
control  for  the  Burmans,  except  that  they  seem 
to  have  caused  Indian  net  immigration  to  fall  to 
zero. 

THE  JAPANESE  OCCUPATION 

Just  before  the  Japanese  invasion  there  were 
only  about  90  Japanese  in  Burma.’  The  highest 
figure  in  the  previous  decade  had  been  661  in 
1936.  There  was,  however,  considerable  trade, 
Japan  having  supplied  8  per  cent  of- Burma’s  im¬ 
ports  in  1939-40,  and  purchased  41 .1  per  cent  of 
Burma’s  exports.^  U  Saw,  the  last  pre-war  Prime 
Minister,  visited  Japan  in  1935  and  purchased  a 
newspaper  shortly  thereafter  which  published  pro- 
Japanese  articles.  This  has  caused  him  to  be  widely 
suspected  of  having  been  financed  by  the  Jap- 
anese.^  Similarly,  Dr.  Ba  Maw  is  accused  of  hav-  • 
ing  had  pre-war  contacts  with  “Dr.”  Suzuki,  head 
of  the  Japanese  intelligence  organization  in  Burma. 
Thirty  Thakins,  including  Aung  San,  escaped  to 
Japan  in  1940  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Burma 
Independence  Army,  which  accompanied  the  Jap-  * 
anesc  in  their  invasion.  Their  purpose  appears  to 
be  rather  correctly  stated  by  a  British  official  pub¬ 
lication  as  follows:  “It  is  doubtful  whether  any(rf 
the  political  leaders  or  their  followers  who  toyed 
with  Japanese  connections  had  any  disposition  to 
bring  their  country  under  Japanese  control.  They 
were  willing  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  arms  and  money  from  Japanese  sources  in 
the  hope  that  if  Britain  became  involved  in  real  , 
difficulties  they  could  blackmail  her  into  granting 
complete  independence.”® 

The  story  of  Burma’s  part  in  the  war  requirei 
much  fuller  treatment  than  is  possible  within  the 
space  limitations  of  the  present  Report.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  therefore,  is  merely  an  outline  of  the  chid 
military  and  political  trends: 

1.  The  war  apparently  offered  the  opportunity  wel¬ 
comed  by  revolutionists  from  time  immemorial- 
to  use  powerful  foreign  aid  in  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

2.  A  Burmese  military  force,  first  called  the  Burma 
Independence  Army,  then  the  Burma  Dcfcn* 
Army  and  the  Burma  National  Army,  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  help  expel  the  British  and  defend  the 
country’s  independence.  It  gave  some  aid  to  the 
Japanese  in  the  1942  invasion,  but  when,  in  Inly 
of  that  year,  it  seemed  inclined  to  seize  rd 

5.  Burma  Handbook.,  cited. 

6.  Seaborne  Trade  of  Burma,  1939-40  (Rangoon). 

7.  Burma  Handbook,  cited,  p.  113. 

8.  Ibid. 
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power,  it  was  rebuffed  by  the  Japanese.  By  early 

1944  sentiment  in  the  B.N.A.  appears  to  have 
been  definitely  anti-Japanese,  and  during  the 

1945  counterinvasion  it  definitely  sided  with  the 
Allies  and  carried  on  fairly  effective  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  against  the  Japanese. 

3.  Such  aid  as  the  Burmese  people  gave  to  either 
side,  in  the  1942  campaign,  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Japanese.  This  consisted  of  guide 
service,  information,  food,  water,  lodging  and 
supplies. 

Japanese  conscription  of  Burmese  labor,  desecra¬ 
tion  of  pagodas  and  monasteries,  and  generally 
arrogant  ^havior  (including  the  slapping  of 
priests),  played  a  large  part  in  turning  Burmese 
sympathy  away  from  their  “liberators.” 

5.  Enthusiasm  for  independence  does  not  appear  to 
have  abated,  even  when  the  “independence”  de¬ 
creed  by  the  Japanese  on  August  i,  1943  was 
proved  spurious. 

6.  Schools  and  the  press  were  used  by  the  Japanese 
as  propaganda  agencies,  and  Japanese  replaced 
English  as  the  chief  foreign  language. 

7.  The  Karen  and  Indian  minorities  were  mistreated 
by  the  Burma  Independence  Army  and  by  other 
groups  of  Burmans,  until  the  Japanese  restored 
some  measure  of  justice.  The  invaders  were  very 
strict  with  the  Karens,  however,  knowing  that 
the  latter  were  ordinarily  pro-British  in  sympathy. 

8.  The  Japanese  interfered  in  any  aspect  of  the 
country’s  political,  administrative  or  economic  life 
when  they  so  desired,  but  generally  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Burma  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Ba  Maw’s  cabinet.  The  fair  measure  of  real  re¬ 
sponsibility  thus  achieved  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  political  maturity  of  Burmese 
leaders. 

9.  The  slogan  of  “Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity 
Sphere”  appears  to  have  lost  its  appeal  rather 
promptly.  But  the  older  slogan:  “Asia  for  the 
Asiatics”  was  not  dependent  on  belief  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  Japanese,  or  on  a  desire  for  Jap¬ 
anese  control.  Japanese  expulsion  of  the  white 
man  in  1942  caused  a  loss  of  confidence  in  Euro¬ 
pean  invincibility  which  was  not  completely  re¬ 
stored  even  by  the  Allied  victory  of  1945. 

10.  The  Anti-Fascist  League,  started  as  an  under¬ 
ground  movement  in  1943  by  Thakin  Than  Tun 
and  others,  helped  recruit  soldiers  for  the  Burma 
National  Army  in  order  that  its  members  and 
sympathizers  might  secure  military  training  and 
help  expel  the  Japanese.  The  League  had  much 
in  common  with  its  parent  organization,  the 
Thakin  party.  Gen.  Aung  San,  head  of  the 
Burma  National  Army,  joined  the  Anti-Fascist 
League  in  1944  and  by  May  1945,  when  it  was  an 
open  coalition  of  {parties,  it  was  without  doubt 
the  leading  political  force  in  the  country,  and  its 
leaders  were  summoned  to  confer  with  Admiral 
Mountbatten  and  Governor  Sir  Reginald  Dorman 
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Smith.  The  League  is  a  coalition  of  divergent 
groups,  but  Than  Tun  and  several  other  leaders 
are  avowed  Communists. 

When  war  broke  out  in  the  Pacific,  Burma  was 
definitely  part  of  world  economy — the  southern 
area  of  the  country  in  particular  being  a  one-crop 
region,  dependent  on  imports  for  clothing  and 
many  other  items  of  daily  use.  This  fairly  com¬ 
plete  integration  with  world  economy  meant  that 
the  cutting  off  of  foreign  trade,  consequent  upon 
the  Japanese  invasion,  left  Burma  in  a  state  of 
extreme  economic  confusion.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  trade  had  been  with  India,  while 
Ceylon  and  Europe  contributed  a  large  part  of 
the  remainder.  True,  Burma  was  now  the  western 
outpost  of  “Greater  East  Asia,”  which  stretched 
to  the  borders  of  Alaska  and  as  far  as  Guadal¬ 
canal,  and  possessed  enormous  natural  resources. 
However,  these  resources  were  and  are  largely  un¬ 
developed,  and  in  any  case  Japanese  shipping  was 
unable  to  bring  to  Burma  even  enough  supplies 
for  the  sizeable  Japanese  army  stationed' there  for 
the  impending  drive  against  India.  The  dislocation 
of  Burma’s  trade  was  far  more  serious  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  Japanese-held  Asia,  for  no  other 
area  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines)  was  so  definitely  oriented  toward  the  West. 

Burmese  handicrafts  had  never  quite  disap¬ 
peared,  although  the  development  of  trading  re¬ 
lations  with  Western  countries  had  brought  im¬ 
ported  textiles,  flashlights  and  toilet  articles  into 
almost  every  lowland  village,  and  handicraftsmen 
had  mostly  taken  to  farming.  Prices  of  remaining 
stocks  of  cotton  cloth,  medicines  and  other  goods 
rose  to  fantastic  heights.  On  the  other  hand,  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  rice  land  went  out  of  cultivation, 
while  many  communities  just  grew  enough  rice  for 
their  own  use,  there  being  no  economic  gain  from 
raising  a  surplus.  Hand  spinning  and  weaving 
were  gready  encouraged  by  the  government,  and 
production  of  cloth  by  hand  increased  considerably, 
but  over  90  per  cent  of  pre-war  cloth  was  imported 
and  the  best  efforts  of  local  spinners  and  weavers 
could  not  prevent  a  drastic  cloth  famine. 

Every  part  of  Burmese  economy  suffered  greatly 
because  of  the  war,  but  perhaps  the  gravest  break¬ 
down  was  in  internal  transport.  Since  Burma  was 
in  the  front  line  of  the  war,  it  bore  the  brunt  of 
Allied  air  attacks.  A  very  large  number  of  the  pre¬ 
war  railway  locomotives  and  river  launches  were 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  their  1942  retreat.  The 
Allied  air  forces  eventually  gained  supremacy  in 
Burma  skies,  and  systematically  destroyed  every 
locomotive  and  river-steamer  they  spotted,  so  that 
practically  none  remained  in  working  order  by  the 
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end  of  the  war.  Destruction  of  bridges  and  of 
motor  vehicles  reduced  road  transport  to  the  slow 
ox  cart.  Moreover,  demolition  of  refining  facilities 
and  continued  destruction  of  Japanese  installations 
in  the  oilfields  and  around  the  refineries  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  most  of  the  remaining 
motor  vehicles  in  operation.  The  result  was  that 
rice  became  a  drug  on  the  market  in  the  delta  at 
the  same  time  that  it  brought  very  high  prices  in 
the  Dry  Zone.  On  the  other  hand,  sessamum  oil — 
a  most  important  part  of  the  Burmese  diet — was 
cheap  in  the  Dry  Zone  but  quoted  at  exorbitant 
rates  in  Lower  Burma.  Some  members  of  the  pre¬ 
war  professional  classes  subsisted  for  long  periods 
on  the  sale  of  silk  garments  and  other  imported 
merchandise. 

A  special  effort  was  made  by  the  Japanese  to 
stimulate  cotton  production.  Burma’s  pre-war  18,000 
tons  of  short-staple  cotton  was  equivalent  to  only 
about  half  the  country’s  normal  consumption,  and 
most  of  the  domestic  crop  was  sent  to  Japan  and 
elsewhere  for  manufacture.  Through  strict  control 
the  Japanese  attempted  to  prevent  the  sale  pf  Bur¬ 
mese  raw  cotton  and  other  products  except  to  cer¬ 
tain  designated  Japanese  companies,  but  these  con¬ 
trols  proved  unavailing  in  many  cases. 

The  Chettyars,  from  southern  India,  had  loaned 
out  an  estimated  750,000,000  rupees,  two-thirds  of 
it  on  the  security  of  agricultural  land.  By  1936  they 
owned  2,500,000  of  Lower  Burma’s  10,000,000  acres 
of  rice  land,  and  had  heavy  mortgages  against  other 
considerable  areas.  During  the  war  most  Burmese 
tenants  lacked  the  “opportunity”  to  pay  rent  on 
Chettyar  land  or  interest  on  Chettyar  loans.  A  few 
Chettyar  agents  remained  behind,  but  although 
they  financed  the  “People’s  Bank,”  most  of  their 
funds  were  taken  as  “contributions”  to  the  Indian 
Independence  Army  ef  S.  C.  Bose.  The  unsophisti¬ 
cated  Burmans  had  at  first  ordinarily  welcomed 
the  Chettyars,  for  they  had  never  before  had  such 
opportunities  to  borrow.  The  wholesale  Chettyar 
foreclosures  and  the  interest  rates  of  15  to  36  per  cent 
on  first  mortgages,  however,  had  made  money¬ 
lenders  a  prime  target  for  public  indignation  by 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion.  The  abrupt  ces¬ 
sation  of  payments  to  Chettyars,  coincident  with 
the  Japanese  invasion,  cannot  but  have  impressed 
the  Burmese  peasants.  The  “Blueprint  for  Burma” 
—issued  in  the  spring  of  1945  by  a  group  of  Con¬ 
servative  members  of  Parliament — assumed  that 
this  problem  was  automatically  solved  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  records  in  various  government  build¬ 
ings  during  the  invasion.  Fortunately  for  the 
Chettyars,  their  public  relations  leader,  Mr.  A.  M. 
M.  Vellayan  Chettyar,  was  able  to  gather  up  the 


originals  of  practically  all  Chettyar  deeds  and  mort¬ 
gages  and  present  them  for  safekeeping  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  in  1944.  According  to  Mr. 
Chettyar,  he  was  followed  by  thirty-six  “bearers” 
as  he  went  to  New  Delhi  to  deposit  the  documents. 

In  the  pre-war  period  Burma  had  but  a  thousand 
factories,  with  a  total  of  90,000  workers.  Most  of 
these  factories  were  either  destroyed  by  bombing, 
or  dismantled  in  order  that  machinery  might  be 
shipped  to  Japan,  or  were  idle  for  lack  of  repair 
parts,  supplies  or  markets.  Burmese  industrial  life 
—never  very  large  for  a  nation  of  seventeen  million 
— almost  vanished  during  the  Japanescr  occupation. 

Taxes  were  levied  in  theory  but,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  collected  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  1943-44  budget’  called  for  revenues  of 
Rs.  68,732,000  against  expenditures  of  Rs.  129417,. 
140.  In  1939-40  revenue  was  Rs.  171412,000  against 
expenditures  of  Rs.  154,208,000.  The  puppet  govern¬ 
ment  was  financed  chiefly  with  inflationary  issues 
of  money,  ordinarily  money  printed  in  Japan,  and 
issued  without  regard  to  reserves  or  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  except  government  needs  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  parallel  issue  of  large  and  unknown 
quantities  of  currency  by  the  Japanese  military  ad¬ 
ministration  resulted  in  runaway  inflation,  ^me 
of  the  more  canny  city  dwellers  took  the  freely- 
issued  money  to  rural  areas,  there  to  exchange  it 
for  land  as  an  inflationary  hedge.  By  such  methods 
they  probably  posed  ticklish  legal  problems  for 
future  courts  and  administrators. 

POSTWAR  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Burma,  with  no  large  cities  except  Rangoon,  and 
with  a  local  sufficiency  of  food  in  most  areas  and  a 
large  food  surplus  in  others,  does  not  present  a 
problem  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  at  all  compar¬ 
able  to  that  in  most  European  countries  released 
from  German  occupation.*®  Considerable  quantities 
of  cloth  and  Burmese  clothing  were  taken  in  by 
British  authorities  during  the  first  few  months  of 
reoccupation.  The  cloth  famine  had  perhaps  been 
Burma’s  greatest  privation,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  and 
its  alleviation  received  prompt  British  attention. 
Small  quantities  of  selected  foodstuffs  (other  than 
rice)  and  sizeable  quantities  of  medicines  were 
also  distributed. 

Major  problems  of  immediate  concern  are  re¬ 
patriation  and  the  resettlement  of  refugees.  The 
war  caused  a  great  upheaval  in  population  move- 

9.  Ftnanctal  and  Economic  Annual  (Rangoon,  July  1943). 

10.  J.  R.  Andrus,  Basic  Problems  of  Relief,  Rehabilitation  and 
Reconstruction  in  Southeast  Asia  (Institute  of  Pacific  Relatiom, 
Preparatory  paper  for  the  Hot  Springs  Conference,  January 
1945).  Reprinted  1945  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Bombay. 
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mcnts  in  Burma  (as  in  most  other  wartorn  coun¬ 
tries)  and  with  transportation  returning  to  normal 
only  slowly,  displaced  Burmans  often  have  to  walk 
great  distances  to  return  to  their  homes.  There  was 
an  immediate  clamor  from  Indians  who  spent  the 
war  in  Burma  that  they  be  permitted  to  visit  their 
relatives  in  India,  while  Indian  business  interests 
began  bringing  considerable  pressure  on  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  both  countries  for  a  prompt  resump¬ 
tion  of  unlimited  Indian  immigration  into  Burma. 
This  highly  questionable  policy  was  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  the  need  for  Indian  labor  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 
Proponents  of  this  point  of  view  maintained  that 
the  Burman  was  unwilling  to  labor  as  faithfully  as 
the  Indian,  and  that  rehabilitation  would  be  de¬ 
layed  were  reliance  placed  only  on  locally  recruited 
labor.  Experience  before  the  war  did  suggest  that 
Indian  maistries  or  labor  contractors  could  recruit 
large  quantities  of  docile  labor,  providing  any  re¬ 
quired  quantity  of  coolie  workers  at  the  time  and 
place  required,  whereas  Burmese  labor  was  less 
willing  to  tolerate  exploitation.  Up  to  the  end  of 
October  1945  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  British 
decision  to  resort  promptly  to  unlimited  Indian 
immigration.  Many  Indian  leaders,  permanently 
domiciled  in  Burma,  are  as  opposed  to  such  whole¬ 
sale  immigration  as  are  the  Burmans,  for  they  re¬ 
alize  that  it  would  exacerbate  race  relations,  and  all 
Indians  in  the  country  would  suffer  thereby." 

The  problem  of  agricultural  debt  and  absentee 
ownership  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as 
the  most  important,  facing  Burma  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Vellayan  Chettyar  and  his  community 
have  undoubtedly  legal  claims  against  a  fourth  of 
Lower  Burma’s  rice  land,  and  an  accumulation  of 
back  claims  for  rent,  as  well  as  for  rapidly  com- 
i  pounding  interest  on  millions  of  rupees’  worth  of 
mortgages.  They  have  given  no  public  evidence  of 
I  willingness  to  forego  such  claims,  or  to  scale  them 

i  down  appreciably.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 

I  caused  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  bodies  in 

India  to  pass  resolutions  in  their  favor,  while  their 
1  chief  organ,  the  Madras  Liberator,  has  published 
numerous  articles  in  support  of  their  interests. 

I  Against  this  very  strong  legal  position  of  the 

;  Chettyars,  the  government  must  balance  the  actual 
situation  as  it  affects  the  Burmese  peasants  and 
tenants.  For  four  years  Chettyar  land  has  been 
j  occupied  rent-free  by  tenants,  many  of  whom  were 
former  owners,  and  some  of  whom  must  have  paid 
more  in  interest,  before  the  war,  than  the  original 
^  principal  of  their  loans.  On  the  other  hand,  war- 

ii  II.  Joint  Memorandum  of  the  Burma  Muslim  Evacuees  As* 

y  iociation,  submitted  to  the  Government  of  Burma,  Simla,  June 
(•  >945.  ^  !  1 


time  disl(x:ations  prevented  full  utilization  of  the 
land,  for  lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  they  could  sell  their  rice  and  use  the 
money  to  purchase  needed  commodities.  Wartime 
Japanese  propaganda,  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  debtor  to  dislike  the  insistent  creditor  reinforce 
the  Burmese  resentment  against  Indian  economic 
penetration,  and  combine  to  create  a  most  explo¬ 
sive  situation.  The  only  obvious  answer  to  Lower 
Burma’s  agricultural  dilemma  at  the  present  time 
would  appear  to  be  a  colossal  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment  purchases  of  Chettyar  land,  perhaps  at  scaled- 
down-prices,  and  re-sale  to  cultivators  on  easy 
terms.  The  Land  Alienation  Act  passed  before 
the  war  might  then  prevent  re-alienation  of 
land  by  necessitous  or  extravagant  borrowers.  But 
the  successful  implementation  of  such  a  scheme 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  careful  planning  and 
efficient  and  honest  administration.  Whether  the 
present  government,  committed  to  preparing 
Burma  for  Dominion  status  at  an  early  date,  will 
feel  justified  in  entering  upon  such  a  major  experi¬ 
ment  in  social  engineering  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
alternative  to  some  such  positive  program,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  acute  agrarian  unrest,  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  the  already  high  crime  rate, 
and  the  retarding  of  practical  steps  toward  self- 
government. 

The  restoration  of  Burma’s  rice  export  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion."  The  rich  lands 
of  Lower  Burma  are  not  suitable  for  any  other 
major  crop.  India,  pre-war  importer  of  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  Burma  rice,  experienced  a  disas¬ 
trous  famine  in  1943,  panially  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  Burmese  imports.  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  other 
pre-war  markets  are  clamoring  for  Burmese  rice. 
The  Burmans  had  little  incentive  during  the  war 
to  produce  large  crops,  but  soon  there  will  be 
quantities  of  foreign  textiles  and  other  commod¬ 
ities  dear  to  the  Burmese  heart  to  exchange  for  the 
entire  rice  surplus.  Internal  transport  is  a  difficult 
problem,  but  Allied  military  forces  have  already 
introduced  a  few  small  locomotives  and  some  river 
boats,  and  other  boats  can  be  built  locally  to  help 
transport  the  crops  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delta’s  labyrinthine  streams.  At  present  the  official 
buying  price  of  rice  is  only  about  50  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  level,  whereas  most  prices  are  much 
higher  than  that  even  in  terms  of  the  British  In¬ 
dian  rupee.  The  controlled  price  is  reportedly  the 
cause  of  considerable  complaint.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  problem  facing  the  farmer  (aside  from  his 
debts  to  Chettyars  and  others)  is  his  loss  of  live- 

12.  Burma  exported  over  3  million  tons  of  rice,  or  more  than 
a  third  of  the  world  toul. 
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Stock.  During  the  Japanese  occupation  an  esti¬ 
mated  30  per  cent  of  Burma’s  cattle  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  or  worked  to  death  in  Japanese  military  trans¬ 
port.  Rice  cultivation  depends  on  draft  cattle  (in¬ 
cluding  water  buffaloes),  and  it  will  probably  take 
several  years  to  restore  the  situation  to  normal. 

The  British  authorities  have  solved  the  problem 
of  wartime  inflation  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Japanese-issued  currency,  which  has  therefore 
ceased  to  be  used  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  They 
have  introduced  instead  the  Indian  rupee  —  the 
standard  for  a  century  past.  This  drastic  measure 
has  caused  protests  from  some,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  greatly  different  policy  could  have 
bceen  implemented,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  continued  to  issue  money  in 
Tenasserim  for  some  months  after  parts  of  the 
northwest  were  in  Allied  hands.  Recognition  of 
Japanese  money  at  that  time  would  have  facilitated 
Japanese  financial  transactions  in  the  parts  of 
Burma  still  in  their  hands.  Burma’s  national  debt 
in  1941  stood  at  the  rather  modest  figure  of  Rs.  565,- 
442,000,  about  Rs.  330,000,000  of  which  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state-owned  railways.  By  1940  (and 
the  opening  of  the  Burma  Road)  these  railways  had 
begun  to  earn  all  expenses,  including  3.5  per  cent 
on  the  debt.  Thus  the  remaining  debt  only 
amounted  to  about  sixteen  months’  normal  rev¬ 
enue.  Burma  has  suffered  considerable  material 
damage  during  the  war  —  railways,  factories, 
bridges,  docks  and  draft  cattle  being  the  out¬ 
standing  examples  —  but  there  has  at  least  been  no 
important  increase  in  the  national  debt.  Unless  the 
debt  settlement  with  India  and  Britain  throws  on 
Burma  some  of  the  cost  of  reoccupation,**  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Burma  will  be  on  a  sounder  financial 
basis  than  most  governments  of  the  world. 

Foreign  investments  in  Burma  were  estimated 
by  Callis*"*  at  50  million  pounds  sterling.  His  fig¬ 
ures,  however,  completely  omitted  the  debts  to 
Indian  Chettyars,  which  debts  were  estimated  at  56 
million  pounds  by  an  official  committee  in  1930. 
Indians  were  certainly  “foreigners”  in  Burma  after 
separation  from  India  in  1937.  Callis  also  omitted 
the  government  debt,  nearly  all  of  which  was  owed 
to  India,  and  which  represented  most  of  the  capital 
value  of  the  Burma  Railways.  Total  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  in  Burma  at  the  outbreak  of  war  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  amounted  to  about  150,000,000.” 

The  complaint  has  been  made,  by  Burmans  and 

13.  During  the  pre-war  period  Burmese  nationalists  often 
complained  that  part  of  their  debt  to  India  was  for  the  cost 
of  being  conquered  in  the  three  Anglo-Burman  wars. 

14.  Callis,  Foreign  Capital  in  Southeast  Asia  (1942). 

15.  J.  R.  Andrus,  “Note  on  Investments  in  Burma,”  Pacific 
Affairs,  June  1944. 


by  foreign  observers,  that  foreign  investors  devel¬ 
oped  Burma’s  economy  for  export  purposes,  but 
failed  to  develop  potentialities  for  domestic  trade 
and  industries.  Thus  foreign  capital  is  chiefly 
invested  in  the  rice  trade,  including  milling,  in 
petroleum,  mining  and  timber.  Few  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  relate  chiefly  to  the  supply  of  the  domestic 
market.”  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  sub¬ 
stance  in  this  accusation.  No  doubt  foreign  inves¬ 
tors,  like  investors  anywhere,  desired  maximum 
safe  return  on  their  investments.  Under  conditions 
prevailing  in  Burma,  with  rich  resources  in  a  few 
commodities  which  were  in  great  demand  else¬ 
where,  the  best  investments  were  those  devoted 
to  stimulation  of  Burma’s  exports.  Indigenous 
investors,  faced  by  the  same  situation,  would  pre¬ 
sumably  also  have  invested  their  money  where 
there  was  the  greatest  prospect  of  safe  return.  It 
was  argued,  too,  that  foreign  economic  interests  a- 
erted  political  control.  Since  the  Burma  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (a  European,  mostly  British,  organ¬ 
ization)  elected  five  of  the  132  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  argument  appears  to 
have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  The  Indian  and 
Chinese  business  interests,  plus  British  mercantik 
interests,  elected  another  five  members  of  the 
House.  Moreover,  the  ten  representatives  of  foreign 
business  interests  were  almost  always  intelligent, 
alert  and  able  to  represent  their  constituents  with 
considerable  skill. 

The  charge  of  monopoly  and  of  repression  of 
Burmese  enterprise  was  also  levelled  at  foreign  en¬ 
terprise.  The  Burmah  Oil  Company  refined  over 
five-sixths  of  the  country’s  petroleum,  and  there 
was  little  importation  of  petroleum  except,  after 
1939,  for  transshipment  over  the  Burma  Road  to 
China.  The  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company  was  the 
only  riverine  transport  company  catering  to  the 
general  public  in  the  important  Delta  area.  It  had  I 
a  monopoly  of  commercial  passenger  traffic,  and  itJ  * 
300  large,  combination  passenger-freight  launcho 
carried  from  50  to  300  or  400  passengers  per  trip.  : 
Messrs.  Steel  Bros.,  Ltd.,  were  the  largest  rice  mill¬ 
ers  and  exporters,”  owned  the  only  cement  plant 
in  the  country,  were  managing  agents  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  petroleum  company,  owned  the  only 
cotton  spinning  mill,  owned  the  largest  cotton  gins 
and  vegetable  oil  mills,  were  the  leading  shipping 
and  insurance  agents,  were  importers  of  many  im¬ 
portant  commodities,  and  stood  second  among  the 
five  British  companies  which  handled  nearly  ai 
the  country’s  teakwood  exports.  The  British  India 

16.  Exceptions  were  the  cement  plant  at  Thametmyo,  and  tw 
large  match  factories  in  Rangoon. 

17.  The  numerous  smaller  Indian  firms  had  a  total  businai 
considerably  greater  than  Steel  Brothers,  however. 
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Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.  provided  fre¬ 
quent  service  from  Rangoon  to  the  leading  Indian 
ports  and  to  Singapore,  and  had  litde  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  companies  just 
mentioned  have  appointed  Burmans  to  their  boards 
of  directors,  set  aside  blocks  of  stock  for  sale  at  re¬ 
duced  price  to  Burmans,  and  otherwise  encouraged 
Burmese  participation.  Ordinarily  such  efforts  met 
with  little  success.  The  leading  British  companies 
paid  better  wages  and  provided  better  working 
conditions  than  smaller  Indian  and  Burmese  com¬ 
panies,  and  often  enabled  their  Burmese  employees 
to  attain  living  standards  far  higher  than  the  Bur¬ 
mese  population  as  a  whole.  Their  rather  efEcient 
operations,  however,  made  it  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  for  new  Burmese  Rrms  to  compete  with  them 
effectively.  Possibly  the  post-war  era  will  see  new 
and  more  successful  efforts  to  bring  Burmans  into 
the  entrepreneurial  field  in  their  own  country.  Un¬ 
less  such  efforts  are  successful,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  sharp  post-war  outcry  by  nationalists  against  for¬ 
eign  enterprise.  While  it  does  not  seem  to  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  foreigner  that  profitable  investment  in 
Burma  or  any  other  country  is  morally  unsound  or 
necessarily  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  Burman  who  sees  his  country’s 
wealth  conspicuously  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  takes  a  less  detached  and 
unprejudiced  view. 

By  the  end  of  June  1945  Rangoon’s  docks  had 
been  sufficiently  repaired  to  receive  a  considerable 
flow  of  imports  of  military  stores  and  relief  goods. 
The  Burma  Road  to  China  may  be  kept  up  as  the 
best  outlet  for  some  types  of  traffic  from  Southwest 
China,  but  the  Stilwell  Road  has  been  abandoned. 
The  opening  of  the  Burma  Road  in  1939  promptly 
pulled  the  Burma  Railways  out  of  a  succession  of 
nine  annual  deficits,*®  and  greatly  increased  the 
international  significance  of  Rangoon  port.  The 
post-war  operation  of  that  road  is  therefore  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  Burma.  There  is  some  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  whether  the  partially  completed 
Lashio-Kunming  Railway  will  be  finished  fur¬ 
ther  increasing  Burma-China  trade,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Rangoon  as  China’s  back-door  to  the 


POST-WAR  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

The  apparent  difference  of  opinion  between  Bur¬ 
mese  leaders  and  official  British  statements  regard¬ 
ing  Burma’s  future  is  not  very  serious.  The  former 
are  impatient  for  a  constitution  which  will  give 
them  Dominion  status  or  independence,  and  the 
latter  have  repeatedly,  over  a  period  of  years,  ex- 

>8.  Burma  Trade  Journal,  September  1941,  p.  334. 


pressed  British  agreement  with  the  goal  of  “self- 
government  within  the  British  Commonwealth.’’ 
The  most  authoritative  of  several  British  statements 
this  year  was  the  White  Paper,  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  May  17,  1945,  which  declares:  “The  ulti¬ 
mate  objective  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  be 
that  representatives  of  the  Burmese  people,  after 
reaching  a  sufficient  measure  of  agreement  between 
the  various  parties  and  sections,  should  draw  up  a 
constitution  of  a  type  which  they  themselves  consid¬ 
er  most  suitable  for  Burma,  taking  into  account  not 
only  British  but  other  various  types  of  constitution.’’ 

Burmese  nationalists,  like  nationalists  of  other 
subject  nations,  are  unusually  suspicious,  and  the  in¬ 
clusion,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  White  Paper 
of  the  phrase  “within  the  British  Commonwealth” 
is  regarded  with  suspicion.  Moreover,  some  point 
out  that  Dominion  status  is  not  unequivocally  prom¬ 
ised,  but  rather  “status  equal  to  that  of  the  Do¬ 
minions  and  of  this  country.”  Burmans  desire  a 
statement  that  Burma  will,  like  the  Dominions, 
have  the  power  to  secede  from  the  Commonwealth 
if  it  so  desires.  Such  power  is  implied,  but  not 
stated,  in  the  White  Paper. 

The  Paper  goes  on  to  discuss  the  setbacks  to 
Burma’s  economy  and  political  life  caused  by  the 
Japanese  invasion,  and  states  that  Section  139  of 
the  1935  Act  (which  sets  up  the  constitution  that 
came  into  force  in  1937)  shall  be  utilized,  up  till 
December  1948  if  necessary,  to  permit  the  Governor 
to  carry  on  the  administration  with  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  to  His  Majesty’s  Government.  By  1948,  there¬ 
fore,  Burma  is  to  be  back  to  the  starting  point  of 
1937.  When  the  pre-war  constitution  is  restored,  it 
is  assumed  that  an  election  will  be  held  to  frame 
a  constitution,  but  the  word  “election”  is  not  used 
— only  the  somewhat  vague  language  quoted  above. 
In  particular,  there  is  no  precise  definition  of  the 
degree  of  unanimity  which  constitutes  “a  sufficient 
measure  of  agreement  between  the  various  parties 
and  sections.”  If  self-government  is  delayed  until 
the  Karens,  Kachins,  Indians  and  other  minorities 
come  to  terms  with  the  Burmese  majority,  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  generation  will  see  any  perceptible 
advance  by  Burma  toward  self-government. 

The  White  Paper  more  than  once  refers  to  safe¬ 
guards  for  British  interests,  as  for  instance:  “A 
simultaneous  process  will  be  the  discussion  of  the 
contents  of  agreements  to  be  made  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  on  matters  on  which  the 
latter  will  have  continuing  obligations  after  the 
establishment  of  full  self-government  in  Burma.” 
The  White  Paper  specifically  excludes  the  Shan 
States  and  the  tribal  areas  from  the  area  to  be  given 
“full  self-government  within  the  British  Common- 
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wealth.”  Sir  Reginald  Dorman  Smith,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Burma,  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
pre-war  constitution  can  be  restored  in  much  less 
than  three  years,  and  that  an  acceptable  constitution 
can  be  worked  out  shortly  thereafter.*^ 

There  was  an  outcry  by  Burmans,  both  in  India 
and  in  Burma,  against  the  delay  in  restoring  even 
the  pre-war  measure  of  self-government,  some  not¬ 
ing  that  the  Philippines  were  given  self-government 
almost  immediately  on  the  reoccupation  of  their 
country  by  American  forces.^®  The  vagueness  of 
the  White  Paper,  and  the  absence  of  a  time  limit 
for  progress  beyond  the  pre-war  constitution,  were 
special  objects  of  complaint. 

The  Anti-Fascist  League,  a  loose  coalition  of 
most  pre-war  political  parties  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Aung  San  and  Thakin  Than  Tun, 
presented  a  slate  of  nominees  for  the  Governor’s 
cabinet,  and  insisted  that  the  entire  slate  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  After  a  few  days  of  deadlock  the  Governor 
appointed  a  cabinet  of  ten,  including  no  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AJFX.,  but  instead  including  three 
European  civil  servants  and  a  number  of  older  and 
more  conservative  political  leaders.  Aung  San  has 
shown  no  sign,  however,  of  abandoning  peaceful 
means  for  achieving  his  political  objectives.  Perhaps 
he  and  other  more  nationalistic  Burmans  are  half- 
convinced  by  the  fairly  generous  instalments  of 
self-government  granted  in  1937  that  the  British  are 
sincere,  and  that  a  few  more  years  of  patient  co¬ 
operation  will  achieve  their  goal  more  promptly 
than  violence.  However,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Burmese  villagers  now  have  arms,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  many  of  them  are  responding  to 
the  appeal  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the  author¬ 
ities.  Dacoity  (banditry)  and  murder  are  wide¬ 
spread,  and  the  police  appear  to  be  having  difficulty 
in  restoring  order  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  some  evidences  of  a  split  within  the  A.F.L.,  and 
recently  the  Thakin  party  has  started  operating  as 
a  separate  entity. 

Thus  the  political  situation  remains  delicate. 
Friends  of  Burma  hope  that  mutual  goodwill  will 
result  in  rapid  restoration  of  order,  prompt  elec¬ 
tions,  the  framing  of  a  generally  acceptable  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  achievement  of  “full  self-govern¬ 
ment”  within  or  without  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  But  elements  of  controversy  do  not  make  it 
at  all  certain  that  such  a  happy  solution  will  soon 
be  found  for  Burma’s  political  dilemma. 

19.  Statesman  (New  Delhi),  June  22,  1945.  Sir  Reginald's 
civil  government  resumed  control  on  October  16,  1945. 

20.  For  first  Burmese  reactions  to  the  White  Paper,  see  The 
Times  (London),  June  3,  1945. 


FUTURE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  in  Burma  were  primarily  Indian, 
not  British.  Not  only  did  the  Chettyars  and  other 
Indians  have  investments  in  Burma  far  greater  than 
those  of  Steel  Brothers  and  other  British  companies, 
but  the  million-odd  Indians  carried  on  most  of 
Burma’s  foreign  trade,  a  large  share  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  trade,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  country’s  industrial  I 
and  professional  life.  They  furnished  most  of  the  | 
factory  labor,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
Burma  Railway  staff.  Three-fifths  of  Burma’s  for¬ 
eign  trade  was  with  India,  while  Burmese  currency 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  India,  and 
Burma’s  central  bank  was  the  Rangoon  branch  of 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

Pannikar^*  and  other  Indian  leaders  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  thinly  disguised  annexation  of  Burma 
by  India.  The  speeches  of  Indian  businessmen,  in 
India,  appear  to  betray  an  assumption  that  Burma 
is  still  governed  from  New  Delhi,  for  the  Indian 
government  is  constantly  asked  to  interfere  in  Bur¬ 
mese  affairs.^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
countries  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  war¬ 
time  cessation  of  trade.  A  trade  war  between  them,  I 
or  any  kind  of  artificial  barrier  to  commercial  inta-  I 
course,  would  be  mutually  harmful.  Burma  may  I 
find  it  advantageous  to  continue  the  link  with  the  j 
Indian  rupee,  just  as  certain  European  countries  ^ 
have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  link  their  curren-  j 
cies  to  sterling.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
slightest  desire  on  the  part  of  articulate  Burmans,  L 
however,  to  return  to  political  union  with  India.  * 

Some  older  and  more  thoughtful  Burmans  have  j 
expressed  a  definite  preference  for  Dominion  status,  j 
as  distinct  from  complete  independence.^^  Such  j 
leaders  realize  the  military  helplessness  of  Burma  | 
between  two  giant  neighbors,  and  see  no  hope  in  ! 
a  Southeast  Asia  Federation.  Southeast  Asia,  they 
feel,  has  such  a  divergence  of  peoples,  religions  and 
economic  interests  that  it  could  not  be  welded  into 
a  workable  nation  or  federation.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  unprejudiced  observer  can  deny  that  Brit¬ 
ish  rule  has  meant  a  large  measure  of  material 
progress^**  plus  orderly  government,  which  by  193;  i 

21.  Pannikar,  The  Future  of  Southeast  Asia  (New  York,  h-  | 

stitute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1942).  I 

22.  For  instance,  see  the  address  of  Seth  Vali  Mohamed  D»k 
President  of  the  Rice  Merchants’  Associations  of  India,  Buim 
and  Ceylon,  when  he  and  his  colleagues  waited  on  the  Ott 
mcrce  Secretary,  Government  of  India.  Bombay  Chromth, 
June  12,  1945. 

23.  Daw  Mya  Sein,  in  Burma,  cited,  has  voiced  such  views,  hi 
not  certain,  however,  that  a  Burmese  politician  would  dare  o- 
press  them  in  a  political  campaign  at  the  present  time,  lest  hebi 
defeated  by  an  advocate  of  complete  independence. 

24.  The  only  important  reservation  being  the  passing  of  W 
out  of  the  hands  of  Burmese  peasant  proprietors. 
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was  largely  in  Burmese  hands.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  completely  independent  Burma  could  carry 
on  the  necessary  internal  reforms,  including  land 
purchase  and  redistribution,  while  making  any  seri¬ 
ous  effort  to  build  up  modern  military,  air  and 
naval  forces.  Moreover,  with  pressing  internal  prob¬ 
lems  requiring  solution,  Burmans  might  do  better 
to  devote  their  first  efforts  to  such  problems,  leav¬ 
ing  the  complicated  field  of  foreign  relations  tem¬ 
porarily  to  the  experienced  British.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that,  if  the  British  volun¬ 
tarily  surrender  control  of  internal  affairs  to  the 
Burmans,  they  will  conduct  Burma’s  external  rela¬ 
tions  (particularly  with  China)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  aid  rather  than  retard  the  country’s  domestic 
policies.  Whether  the  Burmese  people  will  elect 
representatives  to  a  constitutional  convention  with 
such  ideas  is  another,  and  very  doubtful,  question. 

International  aviation,  the  Burma  Road  and  a 
possible  railway  connection  may  make  Burma  a 
permanent  “back  door”  to  China,  and  may  also 
make  Chinese  immigration  a  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  than  heretofore.  Yet  Burma’s  relations  with 
China  seem  much  easier  of  adjustment  than  its 
relations  with  India. 
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United  States  concern  with  Burma  has  never 
been  extensive.  Trade  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  small,  no  pre-war  American  airlines 
reached  Burma^^  and  few  American  ships  called  at 
Rangoon.  The  Burma  Road,  and  American  ship¬ 
ments  over  that  road  to  beleaguered  China,  greatly 
increased  American  trade  and  interest  in  Burma, 
but  in  the  postwar  period  that  road  will  probably 
not  carry  any  great  quantity  of  American  goods. 
Burma’s  rice,  however,  exerts  an  indirect  influence 
on  American  cereal  markets,  for  both  countries  arc 
important  cereal  exporters.  American  missionary 
enterprise  in  Burma  has  been  of  outstanding  qual¬ 
ity,  and  Kachin  cooperation  with  American  troops 
during  the  war  is  largely  attributable  to  such  con¬ 
tacts  over  the  past  seventy-five  years.  Moreover, 
American  idealism,  as  expressed  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  speeches  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
American  actions  in  freeing  the  Philippines  have 
influenced  Burma’s  thinking,  and  caused  that 
country  to  look  to  the  United  States  as  a  friend  of 
small  and  weak  nations. 

25.  China  National  Aviation  Corporation,  however,  with  serv¬ 
ice  from  Hongkong  and  Chungking  to  Rangoon,  was  owned 
to  the  extent  of  49  per  cent  of  the  stock  by  Pan-American 
Airways. 


Land  and  People  of  Burma 

By  J.  Russell  Andrus  and  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood 


Burma,  with  its  261,610  square  miles,  roughly  cor¬ 
responds  in  area  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
United  States,  from  Ohio  to  Maryland,  inclusive.  It  is 
separated  from  China,  Indochina  and  Siam  by  thinly 
populated  mountains,  but  the  Bay  of  Bengal  facili¬ 
tates  communications  with  India.  Lower  Burma,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  great  Irrawaddy  Delta,  is  the  world’s 
greatest  rice-exporting  area,  and  has  an  assured  rain¬ 
fall  of  80  to  250  inches  annually.  In  the  center  is  a 
Dry  Zone,  with  a  variety  of  crops,  and  in  the  north 
another  wet  zone.  The  Irrawaddy  Valley,  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  country,  is  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe 
of  hills,  sparsely  populated  by  Shans,  Kachins,  Chins 
and  other  mountain  tribes.  The  last  complete  census, 
that  of  1931,  lists  no  less  than  13  different  groups  of 
indigenous  languages  with  135  “subsidiary  dialects.” 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  population  spoke  Bur¬ 
mese,  however,  and  nearly  all  Burmans  are  Buddhists, 
with  no  important  class  or  caste  distinctions.  The 
population  in  1941  totaled  16,823,798,  giving  the 
country  a  lower  density  than  any  of  its  neighbors. 
Rangoon  had  a  1941  population  of  just  over  half  a 
million,  while  Mandalay,  the  last  Burmese  capital, 
had  163,527. 

The  standard  description  of  the  Burman  is  still  a 
book  published  in  1910  by  a  British  civil  servant.* 
Often  called  “the  Irish  of  the  East,”  he  is  characteris¬ 


tically  friendly,  courteous  and  self-respecting.  His  daily 
alms  supported  no  less  than  122,945  priests  and  nuns 
in  1931,  and  gifts  of  the  pious  built  pagodas  on  almost 
every  hilltop  in  the  Burmese-inhabited  portions  of  the 
country.  Karens  rank  next  to  Burmans  numerically, 
with  a  population  of  about  1400,000  in  1931.  They 
provide  the  bulk  of  Burma’s  Christians,  and  Karen 
Christians  are  the  best  educated  leaders  of  their 
people.  They  have  always  relied  on  British  protection, 
and  as  recently  as  the  summer  of  1945  a  group  of 
Karen  leaders  issued  a  manifesto  opposing  complete 
separation  from  the  British  commonwealth.  The 
Shans,  nearly  all  of  whom  live  on  the  Shan  Plateau, 
are  closely  akin  to  the  Siamese,  and  live  under  their 
own  princes  in  thirty-two  feudal  states.^  The  Kachins 
of  the  north  and  the  Chins  of  the  northwest  are  also 
loyal  to  the  British,  and  like  the  Shans  their  hills  are 
mostly  excluded  from  that  part  of  Burma  which  the 
British  propose  to  make  self-governing  in  the  fairly 
near  future. 

Indians  totaled  about  a  million  of  Burma’s  1941 

1.  Shway  Yoe  (Sir  George  Scott),  The  Burman,  His  Life  and 
Notions  (third  edition,  1910);  also  Burma  and  Beyond  (1932). 

2.  For  an  entertaining  description  of  the  Shans  and  other  hill 
peoples,  see  C.  M.  Enriquez,  A  Burmese  Loneliness  (1918); 
for  a  short  but  authoritative  recent  study,  see  H.  N.  C.  Steven¬ 
son,  The  Hill  Peoples  of  Burma  (New  York,  Longmans,  1944). 
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population,  and  came  mostly  from  Madras  Presidency, 
Tamils  and  Telugus  predominating.  They  made  up 
226,596  of  Rangoon’s  501,219  population  in  1941,  and 
claim  to  have  paid  over  half  the  city’s  taxes.  Men  out' 
numbered  women  by  a  margin  of  four  or  five  to  one, 
and  most  of  the  immigrants  were  eager  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  they  had  saved  a  little  money.  In 
1930  and  1938  race  riots  and  the  depression  combined 
to  cause  the  outflow  of  Indians  between  1930  and 


1940  to  equal  the  inflow,  the  result  being  a  small  net 
decline  in  Burma’s  Indian  population. 

Europeans  were  few  in  number,  but  held  the  key 
positions  in  government,  and  operated  the  largest 
manufacturing,  mining,  commercial  and  transports, 
tion  companies.  For  the  most  part  they  did  not  per¬ 
form  functions  which  brought  them  directly  into  com¬ 
petition  with  Burmans,  but  by  1941  economic  com- 
petition  between  Burmans  and  Indians  was  intense 
in  many  fields. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ITALY'S  COLONIES  by  Vernon  m 


